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And now, my dear friends, my life salutes 
you all, in the love of my heavenly Father, 
which daily abounds and flows towards you, 
from the least to the greatest, who retain your 
first love and integrity towards the Lord, as 
witnesses for his name upon earth, in testi- 
mony and conversation. You, hath the Lord 
chosen to be the first fruits to the glory of his 
eternal and honorable name; keep your ves- 
sels sound and clean, that He, who is the 
fountain of all fulness and goodness, may 
daily fill your cups, to hand forth to the 
thirsty, as He hath filled ours, who went be- 
fore you. 

Oh! my dear brethren and sisters, abide 
in Him, your heavenly vine; so shall every 
spring of life and virtue, that opens in and 
through you, water those plants, which the 
Lord by the right hand of his power hath 
planted into his likeness, that they might grow 
in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, and may be built up 
together in Him a holy habitation, and spirit. 
ual household, to dwell together in unity, as 
children of one Father: so shall peace possess 
your habitations, and prosperity attend your 
undertakings. This 1 have learned in my 
day, through many tribulations, which have 
attended my pilgrimage in this world: in all 
which, I have been preserved, by the mighty 
hand of God, through faith, to this day. 

This I write for your encouragement, who 
are coming "p in the same life and gift of 
God, which He hath ordained to open life, 
and the fountain of it, to all nations and kin- 
dreds of the earth; that his church may be 
restored to her ancient glory and beauty, 
which have been eclipsed and marred, in this 
long night of darkness and apostacy that hath 
overspread the nations, for many generations. 
But now she is returning out of the wilder- 
ness, clothed with the sun; and her lovers are 
gathering to her from many corners of the 
earth; and her glory bath eclipsed the wan- 
dering stars, and will enrich the world with 
righteousness; so that peace on earth, and 
good will to men, shall be perfectly restored 
in all them who are made living members of 
her. For so hath Christ, her great prince, 
husband and lawgiver ordained, that all her 
members should be holy and without blame be- 
fore Him, as becomes his household and family. 
So walk in Him, and follow that path of life, 
and holy conversation, which your feet have 
been turned into, by your ancients and elders ;|to the recompense of reward; which no mor- 
many of whom are already gone to their rest,|tal eye hath seen, nor can see, neither have 
where the wicked cease to trouble, and where|entered into the heart of man, the things 
the weary are at rest, and the voice of the| which God hath prepared for them who love 
oppressor is heard no more; and the rest are| Him; but He hath revealed, and is revealing 
following after, clothed with spiritual armor, |them by his Spirit, to all who walk in it; for 
the helmet of salvation, and shield of faith ;|the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
by which we have all along been able to/things of God. 
baits and snares which have been laid covertly |quench the fiery darts of the devil, which| But believe not every spirit, but try the 
in the carth: glory and renown ascend to'have been many and great. spirits, whether they be of God ; for some false 
that worthy name, which hath been our tower} And you that are coming after, keep within'spirits are already gone out, and have em- 
and safe habitation to this day ; Amen, Amen|your armor of light; so shall the same power| braced this present world. They went out 
for ever. sustain you, and carry you, as on eagles’ wings, |from us, because they were not of us: for if 


through all difficulties which the Lord will 
yet suffer to be set before you, and will bo 
your rock in the time of storm, and your 
shadow in the time of heat; for He is become 
the rock of our age, as He was to ages and 
generations before us; to all who have heard 
and obeyed his word, against whom no weapon 
hitherto hath prospered. For God will estab- 
lish Sion, and build up Jerusalem of living 
stones, upon the one foundation stone, and 
many shall flock to her gates with songs of 
praise in their mouths: for the gathering of 
the people shall be to Shiloh, the peaceable 
Saviour, that his kingdom of righteousness 
may be established again in the earth, where- 
by she sball again enjoy her sabbaths. 

For the Lord is arisen to awaken the nation, 
and is putting trumpets in the mouths of 
many, to sound an alarm in his holy moun- 
tain; and many are awakened, and rising out 
of beds of ease and carnal security, where 
they have long laid polluted in their blood, 
and are now putting off their night garments, 
which have been stained and spotted with the 
flesh. And He is now fitting many to be 
clothed with the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness, that they may be called 
trees of righteousness, the planting of the 
Lord. And many are made to run to and 
fro, that divine knowledge and spirtual under- 
standing of the divine mysteries of God’s eter- 
nal kingdom, may again be restored; which 
have been long hid from the wise and prudent 
of this world, but are now revealing and re- 
vealed to babes and sucklings ; out of whose 
mouths the Lord will perfect his praise and 
glory in the earth, which, in due time, He 
will replenish with the knowledge of his 
glory, as the waters do the sea. 

And now, my dearly beloved in the Lord, 
great and small, male and- female, my heart 
and soul daily breathe to the Lord for you 
all, in the bowels of Jesus Christ, that you 
may walk worthy of that high and honorable 
calling, whereunto you are called, in all bu- 
mility and godly sincerity, as lights in the 
world ; so will you be daily baptized into the 
death of Christ, and be made partakers of his 
resurrection; which none can have a part in, 
but they who are first baptized into his death. 
Such are arisen with Him to newness of life, 
and are earnestly seeking those things which 
are above; though they walk on earth, yet 
their conversation is in heaven, having an eye 
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For “The Friend ” 
Epistle of Ambrose Rigge. 


I have just read an epistle of Ambrose 
Rigge in Friends’ Library, which struck me 
as a suitable selection for publication in “ The 
Friend,” and I would like to have it cireu- 
lated among the members of our Society, 
by being placed in its columns, It may be 
refreshing to some hungry, thirsting souls, 
and it may also arouse some easy, careless 
ones. What he writes concerning our deport- 
ment under the governments we are subjects 
of, seems to me instructive, and will be good 
counsel to many in our Society at present. 

I have a desire that his caution to young 
people to have a care how they are taken by 
or with the glory of the world, may be pon- 
dered over by some who suffer the lusts of 
the eye and of the flesh, to prevail. 

Colerain, Ohio, 6th mo. 1878. 

A general epistle to all Friends and brethren, 
everywhere ; to be read among them in the 
fear of God, ke. 

My dearly beloved friends, brethren and 
sisters, who are made partakers of that pre- 
cious faith and word of it, which was once 
delivered to the saints, and true gospel-be- 
lievers and witnesses ; by and in which they 
were sanctified, justified and glorified. 

My heart and soul do earnestly breathe to 
the Lord, that grace, mercy, truth and love, 
may be daily increased, and abundantly multi- 
plied, in and among you all; and that you 
may be preserved a peculiar people, and royal 
priesthood, daily increasing in fruits of righte- 
ousness, as trees of the Lord’s own right hand 
planting. So shall his worthy name, by which 
you have been called, be glorified by you, and 
his high praises be in your mouths, and a 
two-edged sword in your hands, to wound the 
dragon and power of darkness, in all his ap- 

eurances and transformings, which are and 

ave been many and various in our day; so 
that some stars of heaven have been drawn 
down to the earth by his power, and have 
made great noises at their fall. But the foun- 
dation of God stands sure, and all who have 
continued upon it, have been preserved un- 
movable, not only through all storms which 
have arisen in the sea, but have escaped the 
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they had been of us, no doubt they would 
have continued with us; their end will be 
answerable to their works. But be ye watch- 
ful and circumspect, whose eyes the Lord 
hath opened, that you may discern the enemy 
in all his cunning devices, both within and 
without; and tried armor hath been given 
you to resist him, if ye keep it about you; 
without which you cannot be safe from the 
jaws of him, who goes about as a roaring lion, 
seeking continually whom he may devour. 
Therefore dwell within that munition of rocks, 
with which you are surrounded, and go no 
more forth; but keep your habitations in the 
light, where God dwells, that you may enjoy 
his presence, which will daily be an opcn 
fountain of life to your souls. There your 
bread will be sure, and your water will never 
fail; and the Lord will spread your tables in 
the midst of your enemies, and bear up your 
heads through all difficulties. 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
A Trip to Muney, by J. 8. L 
(Continued from page 3t.) 

This outpouring of ancient lava has taken 
place through several great crevices in the 
crust of the earth, and is more abundant in 
this red-sandstone than elsewhere in Penn- 
sylvania. This red-sandstone deposit was laid 
down after all the other formations found in 
the State were made, even up to that which 
contains the coal. It is not however to be 
supposed that all the great deposits found in 
Pennsylvania lie beneath the red-sandstone, 
for this would require an outburst of the lava 
through seven miles of rock, which are known 
to have been laid down before the coal. The 
coal having been formed at tho level of the 
sea, has been lifted to a vast height; but the 
shrinking and crumpling of the crust have 
flexed those beds of coal and the many sand 
and clay and limestone beds beneath them, 
while frost and rains have broken them down, 
and the waves of the ancient sea have re- 
peatedly rolled over them as they have sub- 
sided many times, to be again raised and again 
acted upon by agencies above the water. A 
small part of the great masses of rocks and 
coal beds that once towered to vast heights 
remain, and the destruction has been greatest 
where the elevation has been highest, and our 
beds of anthracite are now found only where 
the subsidence was very great, in troughs 
caught in foldings of the underlying rocks, 
and often occur nearly vertical and doubled 
and re-doubled upon each other. These older 
rocks were worn down after the deposits once 
horizontal had been made to stand on edge at 
various angles with the horizon, and the soft 
clays and limestones and sands were then 
washed into the ocean, or gathered into the 
deeper depressions in the contorted strata. 

After the era of extensive coal deposition, 
and the subsequent plication and contorting 
of the underlying rocks above referred to, a 
very deep depression appeared between the 
two irregular bands of azoic or primary rocks 
which occur in South-eastern Pennsylvania. 
This depression formed the bed of a river or 
series of lagoons, which rose in the mountains 
in the north of Georgia, and flowing north- 
eastward through the heart of Virginia and 
Maryland, entered Pennsylvania and passed 
through what are now designated the coun- 
ties of Adams, York, Lancaster, Lebanon, 
Berks, Montgomery and Bucks, and crossing 
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New Jersey, reached the ancient ocean be- 


tween two capes at Trenton and New York 
respectively. The absence of marine animals 
from the clays, &c., of this deposit, prove that 
this was fresh water, or that the ocean had 
but imperfect access to this region, and this 
opinion is confirmed by the presence of vege- 
table remains, and the coal beds of the upper 
portions, On the south-east side of this long 
series of lagoons, ran a lofty hill country, de- 
scribed by the present State Geologist as the 
Philadelphia-Baltimore-Raleigh gold bearing 
rocks, and on the other side rose the loftier 
range of the South Mountain and Blue Ridge. 
Into this gulf or deep depression, which con- 
tinued to sink at intervals, were drained vast 
quantities of the red mud abounding in iron, 
borne from the broken down rocks before re- 
ferred to, and which now constitute the new 
red sandstone of the country we are passing 
over, and represented to many who have not 
visited this region, by the brown building 
stone of Newark, Trenton and Norristown. 
These beds of sandstone were destined to 
further matations, and were elevated to a 
great height above the sea. How high they 
rose we can never know, but some of thesa 
rounded hill-tops now stand upwards of 600 
feet above the present tide-level. Tho ori- 
ginal height of the entire region is believed 
to have been from 1500 to 2000 feet higher 
than at present appears. 

The waste of this red sandstone has assisted 
in forming the cretacoous and tertiary beds, 
of which lower New Jersey is composed. A 
microscopic examination of the colored sands 
at Atlantic City and elsewhere upon the coast, 
will demonstrate that the hard rocks of the 
northern parts of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania have contributed to the formation of 
New Jersey soils and its underlying beds. 
Thus the beautiful green emerald-like sand 
has evidently been derived from the commi- 
nuted serpentine ; the rose-red quartzose par- 
ticles and the hornblende or tourmaline which 
occursin black crystals, and the raby garnets, 
all originated in the primary mountains which 
once towered aloft, but have been ingloriously 
sunken or worn down almost to the level of 
the sea. 

How shall we account for the appearance 
of so many trap dykes in this red sandstone 
region, while they are almost unknown else- 
where in Pennsylvania. These dykes are 
direct proof of fracture in thé earth’s crust, 
and of more fractures in the part of the crust 
immediately beneath this formation than out- 
side of the region. This is clear. Therefore 
they indicate a continued sinking into the old 
depression, in which the strata of sands and 
clays were gathered by the flowing of water. 
This subsidence has increased the strain upon 
the rocks below, and after a complicated sys- 
tem of cracks and upsetting of the strata had 
continued for some time and the lower parts 
had been melted off by immersion in the hot 
fluid lakes beneath, a free passage was per- 
haps suddenly found for the upward propul- 
sion of the compressed and heated liquid 
which has formed, when cooled, the dykes 
we have described. 

The new views respecting the conservation 
of force, have enlarged our knowledge of the 
trae character of heat, and led to a recon- 
sideration of opinions long prevailing as to 
the internal condition of the earth. It was 
formerly taught that the nucleus of the earth 
is in an incandescent state, the surface only 


having cooled down from the original univer- 
sally heated condition. That it was origin- 
ally a molten globe is not denied, but ad- 
vancing knowledge respecting the chemical 
changes that have been long going on upon 
and within the crust, throws new light upon 
the question. The nucleus of the earth is now 
regarded as solid and anhydrous, or entirely 
free from water, and the theory of igneous 
agencies has been reconstructed upon this 
basis. The deeply buried and water impreg- 
nated strata between the superficial crust of 
the earth and the solid nucleus, constitute a 
region of “plastic material adequate to explain 
all the phenomena hitherto ascribed to a fluid 
nucleus.” Under the influence of the elevated 
temperature and the great pressure which 
prevail at considerable depths, sedimentary 
rocks which have been long accumulating and 
have reached cnormous thickness, would ac- 
quire a certain degree of fluidity and approach 
a temperature nearly equal to that of redness, 
which is sufficient to give to a granitic mass 
a liquidity partaking at once of the character 
of an igneous and aqueous fusion. The me- 
chanical pressure of these great accumala- 
tions is to be regarded as co-operating, and as 
being indeed one of the efficient causes of the 
liquefaction of deeply buried sedimentary 
rocks. Beneath every great line of sediment- 
ary rock, there will therefore occur a reser- 
voir of material in a state of more or less 
complete fusion, in which volcanic phenomena 
have their seat, and the numerous trap dykes 
occurring in the red-sandstone region we are 
traversing may be pointed to in proof of the 


justnoss of this conclusion. 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Letters, &e., of Margaret Morris. 
(Continued from page 27.) 

The following letter and memorandum giv- 
ing an account of the death, and some of the 
last expressions of Hannah Moore, the sister, 
who had been as a mother to Margaret Morris, 
it is thought is of sufficient interest to include 
in this correspondence. 


Milcah Martha Moore to Sarah Dillwyn. 


First mo. 28th, 1799. 

My Beloved Sister,—Before this will reach 
thee, you will in all probability have received 
the account of the late affecting changes in 
cur family; and your affectionate hearts, [ 
know, will share ia the sympathy which the 
removal of a beloved brother (Henry Hill), 
and sister (Hanuah Moore) have excited in 
the minds of the few of the surviving relatives. 
Time will not admit of my giving you a par- 
ticular account of the awful and affecting 
scenes we have lately passed through. By 
the good Providence of the Almighty we es- 
caped the dreadful fever, though some in the 
country took the infection and died. It was 
very distressing to me that I could not be 
more with my dear sister Morris at the time 
our beloved sister Moore began to change for 
the worse; the river and roads were almost 
impassable ; as soon as ever it was thought 
safe to cross, and I was well enough to leave 
home, I went to Burlington, but the dear 
creature had breathed her last the night be- 
fore I got there, and, after sleeping easy for 
several days, awaked, I hope to better pro- 
spects; there remained on her countenance 
an angelic smile and sweetness, that began to 
take place before the change. What a com- 
forting thought it must be to us, that she ex- 
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pressed, before her close, that she felt a gleam |her the best way I could, to keep fast hold of 


of hope and seemed bappy. * * ° 
Your unalterably affectionate 
M. M. Moore. 
’ The following memorandum, in the hand- 
writing of Margaret Morris, is labelled, “Ex- 
pressions of my dear sister, Hannah Moore, 
in the latter part of her confinement, and a 
short time before her departure.” 
1796.—Having perceived a little change in 
my dear afflicted patient, and that ber mind 
seemed to be growing more calm than it had 
been for a long time past, I thought it would 
be a satisfaction to our dear absent sisters to 
read in my own handwriting some comfort- 
able expressions that dropped from her lips 
at such times. She called me to her bedside 


one morning, very early, and addressing her- 
self to me said, ‘“‘ My dear sister, what shall I 
render to my gracious God for his goodness 
in favoring me with such a fine quiet night. 
I slept finely, and am now perfectly easy and 


free from pain ; but, above all, for removing 
from me those distressing thoughts, they are 
all gone now.” 

1797.—At another time she said, “I heard 
a voice which said, thy name should no longer 


that comfortable hope, &c.; yet she had one 
sharp conflict after this, and was sorely buf- 
feted. On the 20th of 1st mo. last, she was 
seized with a general palsy, lost her speech, 
and laid still without moving a limb or open- 
ing her eyes; her countenance was sweetly 
serene, not the least expression of pain on 
her visage, and on the 27th of 1st mo. 1799, 
she quietly breathed her last, without a sigh, 
groan or struggle. Such and so peaceful was 
the closing scene of the kind guardian of my 
youth, and the endeared companion of many 
mournful years! Maraaret Morais. 
(To be continued.) 


From the “ National Baptist.” 
“Cast Thy Bread Upon The Waters.” 
BY FRANK B. ROSE, CHAPLAIN U. S. N. 

No one that has visited Oabu (Sandwich 
Islands), but will remember the genial face 
and cordial manner of Dr. Damon, now, and 
for nearly forty years past, the beloved Chap- 
lain of the Seamen’s Bethel at Honolulu. 
Father Damon, as he is affectionately called, 
came here in 1839, under the auspices of the 
Boston Seamen’s Friend S sciety; an1if ever 


be Hannah, but thy name shall be called|years have been pregnant with incidents of 


Hepzibah, and thy land Beulah ; a new name 
shall be given to thee, which shall be ‘ not 
forsaken—not cast off!” Again; at another 
time she thus broke out in a kind of ecstacy : 
“T never felt any thing in my life so precious 
as resignation to my Creator’s will;” often 
repeating, “ Perfect love and perfect resigna- 
tion. Bread cast on the waters has been 
found after many days; the dear little babe 
that I took care of, was given me at eight 
months old by my mother, and she has been 
raised up to take care of me—she has been a 
mother to me, and returned an hundred fold 
to me since I came under her roof, all that I 


absorbing interest, surely those have been 
which comprise his labors in the Pacific. 
Midway in the path from China and Japan 
to Europe and America, the Hawaiian group 
has been visited by thousands of vessels, rep- 
resenting almost every existing nationality ; 
and Fatber Damon has been brought into 
contact with men and incidents that have 
more than passing importance. 

It has been my privilege, within the past 
few months, to enjoy fellowship with this 
able and loving minister, and to listen to a 
recital of facts that put romance to the blusb. 

A Japanese sailor, named John Mangero, 


did for her, and I hope she will be made an|in company with two of his countrymen, 


instrament of good to others, particularly to 
my dear brother.” And then named some 
others for whose welfare she had often ex- 
pressed a tender concern. Seeing my grand- 
son in the room one day, she said: “ How 
glad shall I be if thy dear little Will should 
be raised up to be ‘a preacher of righteoas- 
ness.’” At another time she spoke as follows: 
“IT have been thinking of the poor gentiles, 
what goodness was extended to them. And 
the thief uporf the cross, ‘ Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom; and 
the gracious answer vouchsafed to him: ‘ This 
day thou shalt be with me in paradise.’ Oh 
how sweet is the spirit of prayer. I once 
bought a book of scripture promises, and the 
first that I opened upon was this, ‘Thy Maker 
is thy husband the Holy One of Israel, the 
God of the whole earth shall He be called.’” 
She several times broke out in a kind of me- 
lodious voice, saying: “Sweet is the Re- 
deemer’s love. Oh! how sweet, how precious, 
sweet redeeming love.” Yet she had some 
sharp conflicts afterwards. Sitting one even- 
ing in my usual seat, near the fire, I heard 
her voice very low, and listening found she 
was in prayer, but could not distinctly gather 
all she said. ‘‘My gracious Father, suffer me 
not to be tempted beyond what | am able to 
bear!” these few words were all that I was 
able to gather. About two or three weeks 
before the final close she called me to her and 
said: ‘‘ My dear sister, I begin now to have 
some hopes that all will be well with me, and 
that I shall find favor at last.” [encouraged 


named Denzu and Goeman, was wrecked off; 


the island of Niphon, about 1840. For six 
months they managed to sustain life on a 
barren island. They were rescued by Capt. 
Whitfield, (commanding a New Bedford ship), 
and carried to Honolulu. Here Mangero’s 
two companions remained; but John was 
taken by Capt. Whitfield to the United States, 
where he was taught the trade of a cooper ; 
and, evidencing a laudable desire for an edu- 
cation, was placed in a school at Fairhaven, 
Mass., where he quickly attained proficiency 
in our language; and, among other studies, 
gave special attention to navigation. The 
expenses of his schooling, &., were borne by 
the captain who had originally rescued him, 
and who felt a strange interest in his protegé. 

In 1849, Mangero, then about twenty-five, 
sailed for California. His success at the mines 
was not great; and, very soon, he took pas- 
sage for the Sandwich Islands, where, for the 
second time, he met my friend, Father Damon. 

His first act was to deposit with the Chap- 
lain all his money—sixty dollars. After a 
few days of wandering about the town, he 
visited the Chaplain again; who, observing 
a peculiar depression in his look and manner, 
inquired its cause. Mangero then told him 
that he was home-sick ; that he had an inex- 
lo 


pressible desire to see his native land. 
vain did his good friend urge the dangers of 
such a venture. To the remark,“ Why, John, 
your people will take your head off, if you go 
back ;” he only replied, “I am anxious to go.” 

The Chaplain asked him if he had matured 
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any plans; when the young Japanese said, 
“L have. If I can get a good whale-boat, a 
sextant, Bowditch's Navigation, and a barrel 
of bread ; and some captain will take me near 
to any of the islands of my country, and put 
me over the ship’s side, with my boat, I will 
take the chances.” 

Chaplain Damon started out with a sub- 
scription paper, explaining to his friends the 
desire of this poor foreign boy to go with his 
two countrymen upon this strange expedi- 
tion. Ina little while he had secured $150, 
which, with the $60, was deemed sufficient. 
This money the Chaplain invested in a good 
whale-boat, a copy of Bowditch’s Navigation, 
a sextant, and a barrel of hard bread; and 
thus far the scheme of the anxious Mangero 
progressed. 

Just this time, there stopped at Honolulu, 
the American barque “Sarah Boyd,” Captain 
Whitmore, master, bound from Mazatlan to 
Shanghai. His route would be naturally in 
the direction Mangero desired to take. Chap- 
lain Damon went aboard, told the captain 
that he had three passengers for him, ex- 
plained the particulars of the case, and urged 
him to incommode himself with the party 
and their luggage; and the result was the 
warm hearted sailor consented ; and on the 
17th of December, 1850, John Mangero and 
companions left Honolulu in the “Sarah 

oyd.” 

i befure me a copy of The Friend, of 
January, 1851, (a paper published here by 
the Chaplain), in which reference is made to 
the departure of Mangero, and the belief ex- 
pressed that there is a future for the young 
shipwrecked Japanese. 

Nine years rolled by. These circumstances 
were not forgotten, but in vain were inquiries 
made of various ship masters and others that 
visited Honolulu, concerning John Mangero. 
Meantime Commodore Perry had with his 
fleet visited Japan, and made the famous 
treaty, by which the ports of that country 
were opened to the nations; and as a result 
Japan emerged from a condition of medieval 
stagnation, to that of magnificent enterprise 
she now exhibits. Once again, upon the re- 
turn of Perry’s fleet, its officers were ques- 
tioned as to any tidings from Muangero, but 
none had heard of him. 

In May 1860, the Japanese corvette “Can- 
dinmarrah,” which had been commissioned 
to carry presents from the Government of 
Japan tothe Government of the United States, 
on her way to San Francisco, touched at the 
port of Honolulu. Imagine the surprise of 
Father Damon, when, in an imperial office, 
with the rank of Captain in the Japanese 
Navy, and acting interpreter of the govern- 
ment, wearing his two swords to designate 
his official status, he recognized his young 
friend of the whale-boat, John Mangero. 

John (now Captain) Mangero related, that 
the passage toward Japan was uneventful 
until they reached the vicinity of the Great 
Loochoo Islands. At this point, in fulfil- 
ment of the agreement, the whale-boat was 
launched, and he and his companions parted 
company with the “Sarah Boyd” and her 
kind master. Land was in sight, about five 
miles distant, and after ten hours of hard 
rowing, the shore was reached, and found to 
be inhabited. They were unable to under- 
stand the language spoken, the natives were 
suspicious of them, and endeavored in various 
ways to ascertain their nationality, until their 
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Japanese origin was made out satisfactorily, lor offi 


by the mannerin which they used their chop- 
sticks in eating the rice furnished to them. 

They were carried before the King of Loo- 
choo, who detained them in his service for 
six months, treating them kindly. At the 
expiration of this time they were placed in a 
junk and taken to the Island of Kinsin. 
Here they were kept for forty-eight days, 
being carried before the Prince of the island, 
who made intelligent inquiries of them about 
America, Americans and the manner in which 
they had been treated while sojourning in the 
United States, 

From this island they were conveyed to 
Nangasaki, all this time and subsequently 
being under surveillance, on account of having 
been out of the country. 

Thirty months were spent here; not in 
prison, but deprived of the liberty of free 
locomotion, but at length permission was ac- 
corded Mangero to visit his home for three 
days and three nights. Upon his return, he 
was removed to Yeddo, and there was in- 
vested with the dignity of an official with 
twoswords. His whale-boat had been carried 
to Yeddo, and his first commission was to 
build for his government a number of these 
boats. For this purpose he was furnished with 
all the workmen required, and laboriously 
taking the whale-boat apart, rivet by rivet, 
and. plank by plank, these skiltul Oriental 
imitators made duplicates of them, and suc- 
cessfully simulated the American model. The 
old whale-boat is now in the Japanese work- 
abop in Yeddo. 

This work completed, Mangero was next 
ordered to make a translation in Japanese 
of Bowditch’s Navigation, Logarithms, &c. 
Again he was furnished with assistants, copy- 
ists, &c., and was some years employed in 
this tedious but important work. Altogether 
twenty copies were prepared ; the original of 
which by Mangero is in the possession of the 
Japanese Government. 

Such, in substance, was the story volun- 
teered by Captain Mangero, and received with 
unspeakable interest by Father Damon. At 
length the latter said: “Captain pray tell 
me where you were, and what you were 
doing when Commodore Perry was in Japan.” 
He replied, “1 was in a room adjoining that 
in which the interview took place between 
Perry and the Imperial Commissioners; | 
was not allowed to see or to communicate 
with any of the Americans; but each docu- 
ment sent by Commodore Perry was passed 
to me to be translated into the Japanese be- 
fore it was sent to the imperial authorities ; 
and the replies thereto were likewise sub- 
mitted to me to be translated into English be- 
fore they were sent to Commodore Perry.” 

Thus we have the surprising information, 
that this lad, shipwrecked and rescued by 
Captain Whitfield, in his youth, succored 
and befriended, and at length launched forth 
upon the deep through the assistance of Fa- 
ther Damon, was the needed and efficient 
interpreter; not of a dream of Pharoah, but 
of matters of far vaster import; matters that 
have affected and must continue to affect 
millions of our race; justifying, as I think, 
the caption, I have given this article, “Cast 
thy bread upon the waters.” 

In gratitude to Father Damon, Captain 
Mangero insisted upon presenting to him two 
articles which he said he most valued of all 
of his possessions, namely, one of his swords 


THE FRIEND. 


and the only copy in Japanese of “ Bowditch’s 
Navigation” which he had retained for him- 
self. These articles I have personally in- 
spected, and I pronounce the copy of “ Bow. 
ditch” to be one of the most beautiful speci- 
meus of hand printing I have ever scen. 
was on exhibition at our Centennial, and was 
admired by thousands, few of whom guessed 
its notable history. 


ce (a blade over four hundred years old),| gression of the first made all unrighteous ? 


Rom. v. 19. Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst 
not. Lo, I come to do thy will, O God! (He 
taketh away the first, that he may establish 
the second.) By the which will we are sanc- 
tified, through the offering of the body of 


It | Jesus Christ, once for all. Heb. x. 9,10. What 


can be plainer to that which hath truth’s ear? 
So by truth manifested in the heart, there is 
nothing denied of what is said concerning 


With a word further, I leave the subject of|Christ in scripture, but every thing owned, 


this sketch. In the year 1870 one of three 
Commissioners appointed by Japan to observe 
the conduct of the war between Germany 
and France, was Captain John Mangero, R. N. 
On his homeward journey he stopped at Fair- 
haven to visit and thank his early friend, 
Captain Whitfield, for his kindness to him. 
The last news of him was brought in 1876 by 
the corvette ‘ Tskuban-Kaw,” Captain ‘I’. Y. 
Ito, who reports him as still living in Japan. 
Who can prove that truth is not stranger 
than fiction ? 


a oe 
For “The Friend” 


Some Queries concerning Christ, &c. 
(Continued from page 34.) 

Query 19. What is that, wherein they that 
are in the Spirit, behold as in a glass, with 
open face, the glory of the Lord? Is it not 
Christ? And how is Christ so? Is it not as 
he is made manifest in Spirit? Doth he know 
Christ aright, or believe in him aright, that 
knoweth him according to his bodily appear- 
ance (that can relate, and firmly believe, what 
he did therein), or he that knoweth and be- 
lieveth in his Spirit and power? Henceforth 
know we no man after the flesh; no, not 
Christ, saith the apostle, though we have 
known him so. What meaneth that? The 
same thing may be known several ways: out- 
wardly, inwardly ; according to the flesh, ac- 
cording to the Spirit. Now, if ye are of the 
Spirit, live in the Spirit; if ye live in the 
Spirit, know in the Spirit the things of God 
after the Spirit, as the Spirit reveals, as that 
which is born of God receives ; and not as the 
wisdom, understanding, reason, and flesh of 
man can receive; and then ye will come into 
fellowsbip with Christ, both in his death and 
resurrection, and know indeed the resurrec- 
tion both of the life and of the body: which 
to know, and be able to acknowledge in Jesus, 
is very precious. 

Query 20. Hath not Christ made us kings 
and priests to God, even his Father? What 
is it that is the king and priest inus? And 
if we be priests, must we not have somewhat 
to offer? What have we to offer? And what 
makes our sacrifices savory and acceptable ? 
Is it not that of his Spirit, that of his life, 
which is in them? Is it not the faith, the 
love, the obedience, which are all of him, 
wherein they are offered? If we should give 
our bodies to be burned (in the wayjof testify- 
ing to truth), without this would they be ac- 
cepted? If we give but a cup of cold water 
in this, is it not accepted ? 

Now, is the life, the faith, the obedience of 
the Son, the thing which is of value in us? 
And was it not the same which was of value 
in him? What did the Father require of 
the Son, for satisfaction for Adam’s disobedi- 
ence? Was it not the obedience of the second 
Adam, which weighed down the transgres- 
sion and disobedience of the first? Doth 
not this make all righteous (who are of 
him, and found in his nature), as the trans- 


believed, and received in its proper place. 

Query 21. Who is the Captain of our salva- 
tion? Whois it that girdeth himself with 
might, riding on conquering and to conquer 
all the enemies of the soul? Is it not the 
Lamb? Is it not Christ? Is it not he whose 
name is called the Word of God? And yet 
how can it be he? Is not he to sit at God’s 
right hand, until his enemies be made his 
footstonl ? 

Query 22. What is the water and Spirit, 
whereof a man must be born again, or he can- 
not see the kingdom of God? Is it Christ’s 
flesh and blood, or no? His flesh saw no cor- 
ruption; and incorruptible flesh and blood 
may enter the kingdom, though corruptible 
cannot. 

Query 23. What did all the types, veila, 
and shadows under the law signify? Did 
they signify another veil? Did they signify 
or shadow out that which was outward? Or 
did they, shadow out and signify that inward 
life, virtue, and saving power, which was the 
substance of all? 

Query 24. Is not the substance, the life, the 
anointing, called Christ, wherever it is found ? 
Doth not the name belong to the whole body 
(and every member in the body) as well as to 
the head? Are they not all of one; yea, all 
one in the anointing? Was not this the great 
desire of his heart to the Father, that they all 
might be one, even as the Father and Christ 
were one. John xvii. 21,23. And so being 
one in the same Spirit (one in the same life, 
one in the same divine nature, 2 Peter i. 4, 
even partakers of God’s holiness. Heb. xii. 
10,) Christ is not ashamed to call them breth- 
ren, Heb. ii. 11, nor is the apostle ashamed 
to give them the name Christ together with 
him. 1 Cor. xii. 12. The body is the same 
with the head; one and the same in nature; 
and doth not the name belong.to the nature 
in the whole? So thatthe name is not given 
to the vessel, but to the nature, to the heaven- 
ly treasure, to that which is of him in the 
vessel, to that which the Lord from heaven 
begets in his own image and likeness, of his 
own substance, of his own seed, of his own 
Spirit and pure life. 

Query 25. What was that live coal from 
the altar, whereby the prophet I[saiah’s in- 
iquity was taken away, and his sin purged ? 
Isa. vi. 6, 7. Can any thing purge away sin, 
but the blood of Christ? 

Query 26. What are the leaves of the tree 
of life, which are for the healing of the na- 
tions? Is not Christ the tree of life? Is there 
any other tree of life besides him? Is there 
any other healer? And what do these leaves 
of the tree of life heal the nations of? Do 
they not heal them of their sins, and of the 
sicknesses and distempers of their souls be- 
cause of their sins? And have these leaves 
any of the blood of Christ in them, or no? 

Query 27. Is not Christ the true vine, the 
true olive-tree; the living vine, the living 
olive-tree; the spiritual vine, the spiritual 
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olive-tree ; into which all the spiritually-living 
are ingrafted ? As the Father is the busband. 
man; so is not the Son the vine? And hath 
not this spiritual, this eternal vine in it juice 
and sap of an eternal nature? And is not 
this sap its blood? 

Query 28. Is there not a choice vine, to 
which the foal and ass’s colt of the seed of 
Judah is tied? And are not the garments and 
clothes of the true Jews washed in the wine, 
and in the blood of the grapes of this vine? 
Gen. xlix. 11. 


(Concluded next week.) 


BE TRUE! 


Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth would teach, 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another’s soul would’st reach: 
Tt needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 


Tobacco.—The great increase of smoking 
among boys, especially of “ cigarettes,” prom- 
ises to be attended with most serious conse- 
quences as a source of physical disease, and 
an increase of morbid appetite for strong 
drink, if effectual measures to arrest the great 
evil be not adopted. The British Medical 
Journal mentions a certain doctor who, struck 
with the large number of boys under fifteen 
years of age whom he observed smoking, was 
led to enquire into the effect the habit had 
upon the general health. He took for his pur- 
pose thirty-eight boys, aged from nine to fif- 
teen, and carefully examined them ; in twenty- 
seven of them he discovered injurious traces 
of the habit. In twenty-two there were vari- 
ous disorders of the circulation and digestion, 
and palpitation of the heart, and more or less 
marked taste for strong drink. In twelve there 
was frequent bleeding of the nose, ten had dis- 
tarbed sleep, and twelve had slight ulceration 
of the mucous membrane of the mouth, which 
disappeared on ceasing from the use of to- 
bacco for some days. The doctor treated 
them all for weakness, but with little effect, 
until the smoking was discontinued, when 
health and strength were soon restored. Smok- 
ing has not only become a well-nigh universal 
nuisance, but also a great peril to the public 
health. 1t paves the way for many a drunk- 
ard downwards to irretrievable ruin.—LZate 
Puper. 


oe 


Prayer.—Prayer arises from the feeling of 
want; we must be sensible of want. Until 
this sense is felt the first step toward prayer, 
true prayer, is wanting. It is a happy thing 
to know this feeling. If we want, if we see 
our want, we must understand that there is 
One to whom we must look—to whom we 
must go as the only one that can help us. 
This is God. Hesaith, “ Look unto me all ye 
ends of the earth, and be ye saved.’’ He sees 
and knows us in thiscondition. No framing 
of a set arrangment in sentences need be at- 
tempted. If we aim in our own skill to do 
this, the wings of prayer will be clipt. We 
shall fall to the earth. Lord help me, Lord 
help me, is all we need cry. Every time when 
we feel our need, let us say, “ Lord help!” I 
believe I have seen it reported that this was 
the celebrated Rowland Hill’s constant aspira. 
tion as he walked, or in connexion with re- 
ligious engagements. He called it “ his arrow 
prayer.” J. B. 


THE FRIEND. 


RETURNING. 


Lord, where thy many mansions be 
Hast thou a little room for me, 

Whose restless feet these many days 

By and forbidden paths have trod, 

And wandering in uncertain ways 

Have missed the way that leads to God? 
Lord, is there any room for me 

Who, sorrowing, would return to thee? 


Far have I strayed, still tossed about 
On fears, that would not be cast out 
For all the subtle theories 

That men have framed, wherein to find 
For troubled hearts a doubtful ease, 
And freedom for a wilful mind ; 

Thy word, once hidden in my breast, 
Forever robbed the night of rest. 


I heard its still, small voice above 

All other voices—not in love, 

As in the old sweet days of peace, 

But in a tone of sad complaint: 

“Why art thou swift to seek release 

From easy yoke and safe restraint ? 

Why hast den taken for thy guide 

False lights that lure thee from my side ?” 


Lord, if I heard, and in despite 

Of warning chose the fair, false light, 
If, heedless, I thy Spirit grieved, 
And slighted as an idle tale 

Love such as no man hath conceived, 
What late repentance can avail ? 
How shall I dare to lift my face 
Once more within thy holy place? 


T know not, verily ; and yet 
With doubts perplexed and fears beset, 
And the sad heart unsatisfied, 
Lord, [ remember what sweet rest 
I did discover at thy side: 
With yearnings not to be expressed 
TI long to walk once more with thee ; 
Lord, hast thou any room for me? 
Mary E. Bradley. 


Selected. 
TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 
Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the Heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light, 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late, and com’st alone, 

When woods are bare, and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near its end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye, 
Look through its fringes to the sky ; 
Blue, blue as if that sky let fall 

A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shail see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to Heaven as I depart. 


Speculative Science. 

The recent visit of the president of the 
Royal Society (Sir Joseph Hooker) to the 
United States of America lent a special in- 
terest to the address which he delivered at 
the society’s anniversary meeting held on St. 
Andrew’s Day, in accordance with the terms 
of the charter granted by Charles II. Re- 
ferring to the results of the recent Polar ex- 
pedition, he expressed his surprise at the fact 
that no fewer than seventy kinds of flower- 
ing plants had been gathered, during the 
brief Arctic summer, between the 80th and 
83d degree of north latitude. With the ex- 


ception of two species, these had all migrated vanced to do more than speculate upon.” 
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existence in such an inclement region was 
attributed to the indraft of currents of warm 
air, or to the influx of streams of warm oceanic 
water. Our present object, however, is not 
to attempt an abstract of the presidential ad- 
dress, but rather to deduce trom it certain 
lessons of caution, which the physical phi- 
losophers of our day are too apt to overlook, 
From the confident tone assumed by certain 
professors, one would have supposed that 
science had already adjusted the new creel 
which should supersede the Bible, and solved 
to its own satisfaction the riddle of the world, 
But when we turn to the calm and careful 
statements of Sir Joseph Hooker what do we 
find? The existence of great doubts and diffi- 
culties freely admitted, hasty generalizations con- 
demned, and the necessity of further research 
rigidly inculcated? Take, for example, the 
case of geology in connection with which the 
most marvelous “ finds,” if we may use so 
familiar a term, have becn recently announced. 
These are thus described :— 

“Over an area of many hundred thousand 
square miles in North America there have 
been found, within the last very few years, 
beds of great extent and thickness, of all ages 
from the Trias onward, containing the well- 
preserved remains of so great a multitude of 
flying, creeping and walking things, referable 
to so many orders of plants and animals, and 
often of such gigantic proportions, that the 
paleontologists of the States, with museums 
vastly larger than our own, are at a loss for 
space to exhibit them. So common, indeed, 
are some of these remains, and so beautifully 
preserved, that numbers of them, especially 
insects, plants and fishes, are exposed for sale, 
with confectionery and fruit, at the stalls of 
railway stations, from the eastern hase of the 
Rocky Mountains all the way to California, 
and are eagerly purchased by travellers.” 

But what was the result of these amazing 
discoveries? Did they clear up the long and 
hotly disputed problem of the true age and 
relative position of the American chalk-beds? 
Far from it! Professor Marsh, one of the 
highest authorities in America, “has not found 
that fossil animals afford a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty,” while as to ‘ fossil 
plants,” he and the president agree that “they 
afford none but unsatisfactory measures of 
geological time.” And so it is candidly ad- 
mitted that “it is most probable that the testi- 
mony of paleontologists will always be as con- 
flicting as it is at present.” Again, this newly- 
discovered geological wealth of the United 
States has already led some to suppose that 
the main migration of animals was from the 
American to the Asiatic continent (the exact 
reverse of what the Bible teaches), but before 
accepting the notion, Sir Joseph warns these 
enthusiasts to reflect that there are indica- 
tions in the narratives of travellers, and the 
reports of natives, of the “existence in Cen- 
tral Asia of accumulations of vertebrate fossils, 
in comparison with which those of the Rocky 
Mountains may sink into insignificance,” and 
which “may entirely revolutionize our pre- 
sent ideas.” Professor Huxley, indeed, would 
compose the feud by suggesting the former 
existence of asubmerged continent from which 
both Asia and America derived their animals 
and plants, but this, as the president remarked 
with a suppressed smile, is tantamount to an 
opinion that the subject is not yet sufficiently ad- 
So 


from “ Greenland’s icy mountains” and their! we should think.— The Reck. 
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From the “Chautauqua Farmer,” New York. 
The Six Nations in Couneil--Protest against Transfer- 
ring Indian Bureau to War Department. 

On the 28th and 29th ult., we attended the 
Council of the Indians of the Six Nations held 
at the Council House on the Cattaraugus 
Reservation, where we came into contact with 


ant, wild and uncivilized, and needed teachers|fore the services of the army of the United 
rather than soldiers, and farming implements] States shall be called into requisition. Especi- 
rather than grape and canister. He thought|ally do we desire the contiouance of the In- 
that the presence of soldiers at those agen-|dian Bureau, for the reason that we have 
cies would tend to demoralize the Indian wo-|found its officers accessible and willing to 
men, and stir up bitter feelings in the Indian |listen to our complaints and aid us in redross- 


breast, culminating in bloodshed and war,|ing our wrongs. 

which would wipe them from the face of the} Our people more especially need friendly 
earth. That the United States could not|encouragement in agricultural pursuits, in 
afford to be so unjust to the Indian race and|babits of temperance, economy and industry. 
thus incur the just displeasure of Almighty|For these purposes we believe that the judi- 


the dignitaries of the Red Men. We were de- 
lighted with what we saw and heard, and we 
frankly confess that we gave a good large 
place in our hearts to the manly sons of the 
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primitive forest, whom we met at the Council. 

As will be seen from the accompanying 
document, there were present chiefs of the 
Onondagas, Tuscaroras, Senecas of Tonawan- 
da band, Cayngas, the president and counsel- 
lors of the Seneca nation, and a delegate of 
the Corn-Planter Senecas. The Oncidas were 
not represented, which we regret. 

The Council had been convened upon a re- 
quest to the Six Nations from D. Sherman, 
Indian Agent, in obedience to an order from 
the U. S. Commissioner of Indian affairs, the 
object of which Council was to afford the In- 
dians an opportunity of discussing the pro- 
posed action of Congress in the transfer of the 
management of the Indians to the War De- 
partment of Government. This act on the 
part of Government was due the Indians, who 
expressed themselves very grateful for the 
opportunity offered to signify their views on 
the matter. As to them there was only one 
side to the question. The conclusions agreed 
upon were embodied in their address to the 
Commissioner, which we print below. 


The agent, D. Sherman, was so careful to! 


avoid influencing the opinions of the Council 
that he was unwilling to give any reasons for 
or against the proposed transfer. They de- 
sired information from him on the subject, 
and inasmuch as they could not obtain it, they 
were forced to discuss the question with what 
light they had. 

The venerable counsellor, Isaac Halftown, 
of the Alleghany Reservation, was chosen 
chairman of the council. John Kennedy acted 
as interpreter, and displayed a good deal of 
— sense in the exccution of his task. Henry 

ilverbeels, native missionary, also acted as 
interpreter, and opened council with prayer. 

In council all were grave. They seemed to 
feel that a solemn crisis was upon them. They 


God, who had made of one blood all the na-|cious selection of superintendents and agents 


tions of the earth. 

The discussion closed, the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the different speeches were em- 
bodied in the below protest, signed by all the 
chiefs and counsellors. 

PROTEST. 

We, the President and Counsellors of the 
Seneca Nation of Indians, numbering 2,338 
Senecas; chiefs of the Tonawanda band of 
Senecas, numbering 579 Senecas; chiefs of the 
491 Onondagas ; chiefs of the 411 Tuscaroras, 
and chiefs of the 182 Cayugas in the New 
York Indian Agency, convened in general 
council, at the Council House on the Catta- 
raugus Reservation, on the 28thand 29th days 
of August, 1878, by request of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs in his letter to our 
agent, dated July 18h, 1878, for the purpose 
of frankly and freely expressing our opinions 
and desires upon the question of the proposed 
transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War De- 
partment, beg leave very respectfully to thank 
the officers of the Interior Department in con- 
sulting the wishes of the Indians upon such 
questions, which we deem of vital importance 
to them, as connected with their protection, 
encouragement and advancement in civiliza- 
tion. 

We have discussed the subject at length in 


‘open council, and carefully deliberated there- 


on, and have unanimously arrived at a con- 
clusion in relation thereto, which we believe 
coincides with the views of all the Indians in 
such agency. 

We unanimously, and most respectfully and 
earnestly remonstrate against such proposed 
transfer, and our reasons therefor as expressed 
in such discussion by different members of the 
council, are as follows: 

We have no fault to find with the Indian 


seemed to think the proposed change por-|Burcau in the management of our affairs in 
tended evil tothem. The black aspect of the|the past. Our treaties with the United States 
War Department cast a deep aud melancholy |have been faithfully kept ; our annuities have 
shadow upon their souls. And they spoke)|been honestly paid; our people have been en- 
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like men arguing vital issues. Their speeches 
were noble specimens of oratory. The speak- 
ers were calm, argumentative, pathetic and 


The strong orators were Shanks, Doctor Poo- 


couraged and aided by our agents in the edu- 
cation of our children, as well as in farming, 


ers wer \ C jand general advancement in civilization. 
irresistible. Only one sentiment was in them, | 


We think that the charge of the Indians of 


jin a separate Bureau ; that their rights would 


dry, of the Tonawandas, and Laforte, of the be better protected and their improvement 


Onondagas. A number of young men spoke 
well. In fact, we were astonished at the ease 
and facility with which they all could com- 
mand language, and the dignity with which 
they could argue in public. 

Edward M. Poodry, of the Tonawanda band, 
spoke with genuine eloquence and power, 
paying a deserved compliment to the friends 
of the so-called Peace Policy toward the In- 
dian race, commending the Quakers, teachers 
and missionaries who had labored with good 
results to educate and civilize his people. He 
said he believed the presence of soldiers at 


better promoted thereby, than by the pro- 
posed transfer to the War Department. We 
most greatly need encouragement in farming, 
and instruction in the arts of peace—not those 
of war. We want a separate Indian Depart- 
ment, having exclusive jurisdiction over In- 
dian affairs, willing in the future as in the 
past, to listen to our grievances and represent 
our desires to other departments of the govern- 
ment. 

We wish the Indian Bureau to stand be- 
tween us and the War Department, so that if 
unjast complaints are made against Indians 


from civilians would be better and more satis- 

factory to our people than from army officers, 

We do not believe that the presence of 
soldiers at the Indian agencies would improve 
the Indians in habits of morality, temperanco 
and industry, or advance their civilization, 
but the contrary. 

The Indians desire the continuance of the 
labors, aid and encouragement of good and 
benevolent white people in the education of 
their children, and in the formation of the 
best habits of civilized life which have so 
greatly aided the Indians of New York in the 

ast, and we believe that such assistance can 
e better secured through the judicioas action 
of the Indian Bureau than the War Depart- 
ment. We speak not for ourselves alone, but 
for our less favored brothers in the western 

States and Territories. 

We very much fear that the proposed 
change would prove disastrous to the red 
man—that as a step in the dark it would at 
best be a hazardous and dangerous experi- 
ment. We are unable to see that any good 
to our race would be likely to result from it. 
We regard it with intense aversion as fraught 
with evil, injustice and cruelty. 

We therefore most respectfully and earnest- 
ly pray that the Hon. members of Congress, 
representatives of the great and powerful na- 
tion now occupying nearly all the lands be- 
tween the two oceans, but recently owned 
and in possession of the red men, will care- 
fully consider the subject in all of its bearings 
before taking final action upon it, to the end 
that no injustice be done. 

In this frank expression of oar opinions 
and desires, we have not been advised or in- 
fluenced by any officer or person in the Indian 
service. 

Witness our hands at the Council House on 
the Cattaraugas Reservation, the 29th day 
of August, 1878. 

[ Here follows the signatures of the Chiefs.] 


[We have received a pamphlet of 46 pages, 
entitled “ An Essay on the anti-scriptural doc- 
d t | trine of the Resurrection of the Body,” by 
and that was disapprobation of the measure. |the United States should continue to be vested | James Bowden, London 1878. We understand 


that the proximate cause influencing the au- 
thor to write and publish this dissertation at 
the present time, was that the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body has been preached 
by one or more of the ministers from this 
country, now in Great Britain, and he felt 
bound to put before the public a correct view 
of the doctrine as held by Friends. 

The idea of the resurrection of the body is 
traced to Zoroaster, and the differing opinions 
on it held by various sects among the Jews 
are given, as also the differing views of the 
early Christians on the subject. There isa 
critical examination of the texts in the old 
and new Testaments usually brought forward 


the western agencies would be a perpetual|for any cause, such complaints may be care.|to support the doctrine, to show that when 


menace to the red men, who were yet ignor- 


fully investigated and peaceably adjusted, be- 


literally translated, and cleared of the words 
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super-added by the translators, for which|after no small controversy among the learned 
there is no counterpart in the original, they|divines, agreed upon, and containing, as it 
signally fail to sustain the theory raised upon|did, and that, too, in a very prominent man- 
them. ner, the doctrine of the resurrection of the 

The views of the early Friends on the doc-| body, and which doctrine, from its being read 
trine are shown by extracts from the writings|from the Apostles’ Creed on every Sabbath, 
of G. Fox, W. Penn, R. Barclay and Wm.jand also at all burials, was thus brought con- 
Sewel, and to these is added a testimony of|stantly into notice, it was important it should 
Henry Tuke contained in his “ Principles of} have the support of scripture authority ; and, 


Friends.” From pages 33-37 we take the 
following extracts.—Ebs. } 

“Thus, for a period of two centuries, the 
Society of Friends had borne a united and 
decided testimony against the commonly re- 
ceived notion of the resurrection of the body; 
nor, indeed, does it appear that any other 
view respecting it was advocated by any of its 
members, at least in print, until the publica. 
tion, in 1825, of the “ Essays on Christianity,” 
by our late friend Joseph John Gurney.* The 
work has been extensively read by Friends 
in this country, and in 1829 was published in 
four of the largest cities in North America.+ 
Its issue there, just at the time when the 
Hicksite heresy had culminated in a division 
among Friends in that land, doubtless caused 
it to be read with more than ordinary interest 
by them, inasmuch as the work treated large- 
- ly on those points of Christian doctrine on 
which Elias Hicks, and those who separated 
with him, were defective. Whilst, however, 
the “ Essays” contained much that commended 
it to the attention of the Christian reader, 
the views expressed in it on the resurrection 
of the dead, evidently favored the Episcopalian 
ideas on the subject. 
the work those views have been accepted by 
a large number of Friends in America; and 
the rising of the dead body of man at the day 
of final judgment, is now preached among them 
by [many of] its approved ministers, as found- 
ed on Scripture authority. The principal pas- 
sages quoted by them and by J. J. Gurney in 
support of the doctrine, we will now proceed 
to examine, of which there are five from the 
Hebrew or Old Testament scriptures, and six 
from the New Testament. 

The First is that very remarkable passage 
in the 19th chapter of Job, which, in the au- 
thorized version, runs thus: “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth,” v. 25; -*‘ And 
though after my skin worms destroy this body, 
yct in my flesh shall I see God,” v. 26. This 
is the translation given by the forty-seven 
learned men appointed by James I. for the 
work, but it is very remarkable that these 
same learned men should give, in their mar- 


ginal notes, a translation of the 26th verse, of 


an exactly adverse meaning, and which runs 
thus: “ After I shall awake, though this body 
be destroyed, yet out of my flesh shall I see 
God.” Purver’s translation omits the words 
“worms” and “ body,” as italicised in the au- 
thorized version, as not being in the original. 
He has it, “And when after my skin they 
have destroyed this, out of my flesh sball I 
behold God.” ‘It may be very reasonably 
asked why, if the marginal translation be the 
correct one, the body of the text should be its 
opposite. The explanation of this may, per- 
haps, be found in the fact that the Prayer- 
book of the Church of England had been, 


* This work was not submitted to the usual censor- 
ship of the Society, and is distinct from his “ Observa- 
tions” on its principles, which received its sanction. 

+ These cities were Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. 


Since the circulation of 


as there were but very few passages in the 
Old Testament which could, by any possi- 
bility, be mis-translated for the purpose, this 
one in Job was taken for that unworthy de- 
sign. If every printed Bible contained the 
marginal notes and references, the mischief of 
this mis-translation would be greatly neutral- 
ized ; but this not being so, the Prayer-book 
doctrine of the resurrection was more safe. 
Parver’s note on the verse is, ‘‘The Hebrew 
is ‘out of,’ and not ‘in,’ and where was this 
but in heaven, when his soul was gone out of 
his body.” The learned Hebrew Rabbi, Dr. 
Adler, with whom we have had the privilege 
of conferring upon the translation of this and 
some other passages of the Old Testament, 
gives the rendering, “ And after my skin is 
destroyed, then out of my flesh shall I see God.” 

With the evidence of this mis-translation be- 
fore us—a mis-translation which at once dis- 
poses of the passage as affording any support 
whatever to the doctrine of the rising of the 
dead body of man—it would seem needless to 
add more on the subject; as, however, we are 
dealing with a doctrine so generally believed 
in by Christians, and believed in very mainly 
jin consequence of the glosses and deductions 
of writers, by which the true meaning of 
sacred passages have been obscured, we shall 
give a very interesting and important extract 
from a work entitled “Short Studies on Great 
Subjects,’’ by our English historian J. A. 
Froude. One of his “ Great Subjects” is the 
Book of Job. ‘It is,” he says, “the most diffi- 
cult of all the Hebrew compositions—many 
words occurring in it, and many thoughts, 
not to be found elsewhere in the Bible. How 
difficult our translators found it may be seen 
by the number of words which they were 


obliged to insert in italics, and the doubtful]: 


rendering of which they have suggested in 
the margin. One instance of this, in passing, 
we will notice in this place; it will be familiar 
to every one, as the passage quoted at the 
opening of the English burial service, and 
adduced as one of the doctrinal proofs of the 
resurrection of the body: ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth; and though 
after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God.’ So this passage 
stands in the ordinary version. But the words 
in italics have nothing answering to them in 
the original. They were all added by the 
translators to fill out their interpretation, and 
for in my flesh they tell us themselves in the 
margin that we may read (and, in fact, we 
ought to read, and must read) ‘out of,’ or 
‘without’ my flesh. It is but to write out the 
verses, omitting the conjectural additions, and 
making that one small but vital correction, 
to see how frail a support is there for so large 
a conclusion: ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and shall stand at the latter upon 
the earth; and after my skin de- 
stroy this ; yet without my flesh shall 
I see God.’ If there is any doctrine of a res- 
urrection here, it is a resurrection precisely 
inot of the body, but of the spirit.” 
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The misapplication of this passage in Job, 
in support of the doctrine in question has been 
commented upon by learned men for centuries 
past. Of these may be mentioned Dr. Henry 
More, a lecturer on Philosophy at Cambridge 
University, about two hundred years ago, 
who was greatly distinguished by his pro- 
found erudition and philosophy. He wrote 
several theological and metaphysical works, 
one of which was on the “‘ Immortality of the 
Soul,” and another, the ‘‘ Conjectura Cabalis- 
tica,” at, it is said, the request of “ Lady Con- 
way, a Quaker lady, with whom be had formed 
an intimate friendship.” In his “ Mystery of 
Godliness,” he says, in confuting a contro- 
versialist, “I dare challenge him to produce 
any place of Scripture, out of which he can 
make it appear that the mystery of the res- 
urrection implies resuscitation (or raising up) 
of the same numerical body. The most preg- 
nant of all is Job xix, which late interpreters 
are now so wise as not to understand at all 
of the resurrection.” 

It is much to be regretted that J. J. Gurney 
in his chapter ‘“‘On the Resurrection of the 
Dead,” as contained in his “ Essays on Chris- 
tianity,” in quoting the passage in question 
in support of his arguments, a passage which 
of all others in the Old Testament has been 
most relied upon for that purpose, should 
have made no reference to the mis translation 
itself, but also takes no notice whatever of its 
marginal correction, and in fact italicises the 
words “in my flesh,” in order to give the pas- 
sage with more emphasis. This is more to 
be deplored inasmuch as in his “ Essays” he 
so frequently introduces the original Hebrew 
or Greek text, which he points out are open 
to a more correct rendering than that given 
in the authorized version; and, indeed, two 
instances of this occur in his essay on this 
very subject. If a mere oversight, it were 
most reprehensible in an author of his stand- 
ing writing upon divine things, and we turn 
from the thought that the error could have 
been of a more serious character.” 
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NINTH MONTH 21, 1878. 


We have abstracted from a New York paper 
an account of a council held by the Six I ndian 
Nations of that State, on the subject of the 
proposed transfer of the government of all the 
aboriginal tribes in the United States from the 
Interior department to that of War. At the 
last session of Congress a law was enacted 
appointing a commission of members of that 
body to enquire into and take testimony on 
the question of the expediency of this im- 
portant change in the administration of In- 
dian affairs. We are gratified to find that 
the commission are consulting the Indians 
themselves on the subject. Their sentiments 
seem to be unanimous against it. “ We most 
greatly need encouragement in farming, and 
instruction in the arts of peace—not in those 
of war,” say they ; and the experience of those 
who have had cbarge of their agencies for 
many years abundantly confirms the truth of 
this. A pamphlet published by the Associated 
Executive Committee of Friends on Indian 
affairs, last spring, on the “Need of law on 
the Indian Reservations,’ enters into an in- 
vestigation of the preferability of civil over- 
sight to military, and shows the pernicious 
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LL: 


influence of the presence of camps of soldiers 
in accessible contiguity to the Indians in 
strong colors: ‘I should strongly oppose,” 
says Agent Clum, of the San Carlos Reserva- 
tion, Arizona, in his report for 1874, “a nearer 
residence than five miles from an Indian camp, 
as the association of the soldicrs with the In 
dians is very demoralizing.” 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his 
report of 1868, emphatically says: “If you 
wish to see some of the results of establishing 
military posts in the Indian country, I call 
your attention to the 600 or 800 half breeds, 
till recently loafing around Fort Laramie, to 
the posts along the Missouri, to Fort Sumner 
in New Mexico, before the Navajve exodus, 
and to all our military posts in the Indian coun- 
try, with no known exception. If you wish to 
exterminate the race, pursue them with the 
ball and blade ; or, to make it cheap, call them 
to a peaceful feast, and feed them on beef 
salted with wolf’s bane; but for humanity’s 
suke save them from the lingering poisons, so 
sure to be contracted about military posts.” 

We sincerely hope the present Congres- 
sional Commission of Inquiry may heed the 
evidence which has been so cumulative of the 
inexpediency of resorting to military govern- 
ment instead of civil, for these “ wards of the 
nation ;’’ and in harmony therewith remem. 
ber the abhorrence with which our revolu- 
tionary ancestors regarded the “ quartering 
large bodies of armed troops among us,” keep- 
ing ‘‘among us in times of peace standing 
armies without ths consent of our legislature, 
and rendering the military independent of, 
and superior to the civil power.” That these 
grievances were made special subjects of in- 
dictment against the king of England in the 
preamble to the American declaration of in- 
dependence ; which document asserts among 
the self-evident truths of humanity, that “all 
men are created equal,” and that “ govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” Let us accord to our 
red brethren the benefit of these axioms ip 
our political faith, and at least in this par- 


ticular, fulfil the Christian and golden rule of 


doing as we would be done by. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The severe storm of last week ap- 
— to have been heaviest in Western Pennsylvania, 

est Virginia, Ohio, and portions of Canada. The 
rainfall at Steubenville, Ohio, was eight inches in 24 
hours, and at Youngstown, in the same State, seven 
inches. The loss at Youngstown, and the county, is 
estimated at $100,000. Travel on the different lines of 
railroads has been much interrupted by the destruction 
of bridges, culverts, &. On some lines, serious acci- 
dents have occurred by trains running into wash-outs : 
eight lives are reported lost by these accidents. 

The reports from several of the towns stricken by 
yellow fever, encourage the hope that the epidemic 
may have passed its worst stage, and be about to break 
up. Previous visitations of the same disease, have con- 
tinued from fifty to sixty days, and in some cases have 
disappeared without frost. Up to the 14th inst., the 
deaths in New Orleans number 1925. In Memphis, 
1500. To give an idea of the terrible situation at Mem- 
phis, it is stated that a similar death rate in this city 
would represent 14,000 deaths weekly. Liberal con- 
tributions throughout the country continue to be for- 
— to the districts thus desolated by sickness and 

eath. 

The steamship Colorado, now loading at New York, 
has on board three powerful locomotives for Sydney, 
New South Wales, vines they will be used on the rail- 
roads owned by the Australian Government. These 
are of the largest and most powerful freight locomo- 
tives constructed. They weigh in working-order, ex- 
clusive of tender, 102,000 pounds each. 


There landed at Castle Garden, N. Y., during the 8th 
month, 7414 immigrants—6073 of whom were aliens, 
and 1341 citizens returning from foreign lands. 

A nitro-glycerine magazine, two miles south of Brad- 
ford, Pa., containing 90 pounds of nitro-glycerine, and 
100 pounds of dynamite, exploded on the 15th inst.— 
four men are reported killed. 

A telegram from Portland, Oregan, reports extensive 
forest fires in the country north of the Columbia river, 
causing the loss of one life, and property estimated at 


000. 

The public schools of St. Louis show an increased 
enrolment of 3,000 pupils over last year, in a total of 
32,000. There are nine colored schools, which exhibit 
an increase of 290 in a total of 576. 

The registration of third-class mail matter com- 
mences on the Ist proximo. It is expected to bea 
benefit, not only to the people, but the Post-office De- 
partment. The revenue derived from the registration 
of domestic letters for the fiscal year, amounted to over 
$367,000. The proposed change, it is hoped, may 
eventually add much toward making the department 
self-sustaining. 

The number of deaths in this city, during the week 
ending on the 14th, was 270—140 being adults and 130 
minors—66 being under one year of age. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has rescinded his order 
of the 3d inst., directing that the standard silver dol- 
lars be given in exchange for greenbacks and national 
bank notes, at the sub-treasury offices. The reason 
given is, that it would be violating the conditions of 
the Resumption act. 

Markets, &c.—American gold 1003. U.S. sixes 1881, 
108; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 102}; do. 1867, 105}; do. 
1868, 107}; new 5's, 106}; new 4} per cents, 103} ; new 
4 per cents, 100}. 


Petroleam.—Crude, 7} cts. in barrels, and standard 
white, 9} a 10 cts. for export, and 13 a 13} cts. per 
gallon for home use. 

Flour.—Minnesota extra, $5.75 a $6 for fresh ground 
old wheat; Penna. and western, $5.25 a $5.374 ; patent 
$6.75 a $8.50. Rye flour, $3.12} a $3.25. 

Grain.— Wheat is in demand, red, $1 a $1.06}; am- 
ber, $1.05 a $1.07; white, $1.08 a $1.10. Rye, 58 a 60 
ets. Corn, 48 a 52 cts. 
white, 30 a 32 cts. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 60 a 70 cts., per 
100 pounds ; mixed, 45 a 60 cts.; straw, 45 a 55cts. per 
100°pounds. 

Beef cattle, 3} a 5} cts. per lb., as to quality. Sheep, 
3} a 4} cts. per lb. Hogs, 4} a 6) cts. per lb. as to 
condition. 

Foreien.—A frightful colliery explosion occurred 
on the 11th inst. at Abercarne, South Wales, from which 
it is estimated 230 deaths resulted. The scenes of dis- 
tress were indescribable. It was thought expedient 


Oats, mixed, 26 a 28 cts. ; 


| flood the mine to extinguish the fire, after all hope of 


there being any more alive should be relinquished. 

The receipts of the Paris Exposition for entrance, up 
to the 4th inst., amounted to 7,412,219 frances. 

How severely France suffered last year from the 
political agitation, and stagnation of trade, appears from 
the reports of the Mont de Piete, of Paris, which in 
1877 made loans of $7,036,076, on 1,789,500 objects. 
The average loan was $2.13, as against $3.98, in 1876, 
and $4.01, in 1875, and there was such a general pawn- 
ing of mattresses and heavy articles of furniture, that 
great warehouses had to be erected wherein to store 
these bulky pledges. There was an unusual increase in 
the number of renewals, and of articles abandoned. In 
1877 there were abandoned 172,451 articles, on which 
$562,028 had been advanced; they brought when sold 

761,561. 

A dispatch from Berlin states, the Emperor William 
is desirous of resuming the reins of government next 
month. The assassin Nobiling, died on the 10th from 
the effect of his wounds. 

The mission of Moukhtar Pasha, who was sent to Crete 
to endeavor to pacify the island, has failed. Cretans re- 
jected all the proposals made by the Porte, and refused 
to enter into any arrangement with Moukhtar Pasha, 
looking to the establishment of reforms in the adminis- 
tration. 

The Mussulmans of the snrrounding country threaten 
a descent on Erzeroum, and to plunder the Christians, ' 
when the Russian troops leave thecity. TheArmenian 
Archbishop has telegraphed to the British and French 
ambassadors at Constantinople, asking that steps be 
taken for protection of the Christian population. 

The East Indian Budget, of Holland, shows a deficit 
of 10,000,000 florins, whereof the sum of 1,000,000 | 
florins was expended in the Acheenese war. The budget | 


- <a, sales are reported at 11} a 12 cts. per N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from James F. Reid, Pa., 
pound. 


estimates the coffee crop at 830,000 piculs, and the sale- 
able price at 48 cents (dutch) per half kilogramme. 

The first successful attempt to ascend Mont Blanc on 
the Italian side, was recently made by four members 
of the Italian Alpine Club. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from John Hasket, O., per R. R. Chase, 
P. M., $2.10, vol. 52; from Ashton Richardson, Del., 
$2.10, vol. 52; from Hannah Burrough, City, $2, vol. 
52; from John Brantingham, O., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
B. F. Wickersham, Pa., per George Sharpless, Agent, 
$2.10, vol. 52 ; from Lewis Embree, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52, 
and for Susanna Doan, $2.10, vol. 52; from Joseph 
Cowgill, O., $2.10, vol. 52, and for David Wallace, 
$2.10, vol. 52; from Sarah T. Warrington, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from Mary Evens, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Samuel A. Willits, N. J., #2.10, vol. 52; from Josiah 
Wistar, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Daniel Gove and 
Pelatiah Gove, Vt., $2.10 each, vol. 52; from Thomas 
Waring, Md., $2.10, vol. 52; from Nathaniel Barton and 
Joseph Barton, N. J., #2.10 each. vol. 52; from Ruth 
P. Johnson, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Thomas Wilkins, 
N. J., per Elwood E. Haines, $2.10, vol. 52; from Wil- 
liam C. Taber, Mass., $2.10, vol. 52; from Truman 
Forsythe, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52 ; from Benjamin Sharpless, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from E. W. South, M. D., N. J., 
$2.10, vol. 52; from Joseph Hall, Agent, Io., for James 
Frame, Warner Atkinson, Abraham Cowgill, and Simon 
O. McGrew, $2.10 each, vol. 52; from ‘Thomas F. Scat- 
tergood, Pa., #2.10, vol. 52, and for Sarah 8. Scattergood 
and Kate Vanhorn, $2.10 each, vol. 52; from David 
Darnell, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from George Foster, 
R. L, $2.10, vol. 52, and for John W. Foster, +2.10, 


vol. 52; from George B. Allen, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; . 
from Edward Michener, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Job * 


2.10, vol. 52; from Abigail P. Elfreth, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
52; from Walker Moore, City, $2, vol. 52; from Wil- 
liam Hicks, City, #2, vol. 52; from Francis De Con, 
N. J., $2.10, to No. 14, vol. 53; from Edward Balder- 
ston, Pa., $2.10, vol.52; from Susannah N. Canby, City, 
$2, vol. 52; for Ann Eliza Wilson, U., $2.10, vol. 52. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD COL- 
LEGE. 


A Stated Annual meeting of “The Corporation of 
Haverford College,” will be held at the Committee- 
room of Arch St. Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Third-day, Tenth month 8th, 1878, at 3 o’clock, P. mM. 

Epwarpb Bett _ez, Jr., Secretary. 


A young woman of experience, desires a situation as 
teacher of small children in the family of a Friend. 
Refer to S. A. R., 444 North Fifth St., Philada. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session opens on Second-day, the 28th 
of Tenth month. Parents and others intending to send 
pupils to the Institution, will please make early appli- 
cation to BENJAMIN W. Passmore, Supt., (address 
Sircet Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. 
ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Philada. 9th mo. 11th, 1878. 


WANTED 
A well qualified woman Friend as Matron at Friends’ 
Asylum for the Insane, near Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Apply to 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 
John E. Carter, Fisher’s Lane, Germantown. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR COLORED ADULTS, 
These Schools will be opened about the first of Tenth 
month. Teachers are wanted. Apply to 
Thomas Elkinton, 9 North Front street. 
James Bromley, 641 Franklin street. 
Joseph W Lippincott, 201 Walnut Place. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine street. 


Diep, at her residence, near Barnesville, Ohio, on 
the 21st of Seventh mo. 1878, CatHARINE WILSON, 
relict of the late Israel Wilson, an esteemed member of 
Stillwater Monthly and Particular Meetings. She was 
strongly attached to the ancient doctrines of Friends, 
and left much comforting evidence that her end was 


No. 422 Walnut Street. 





